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Writing and Selling the Interview 


By Dora ALBERT 


The following suggestions, as well as Miss Albert’s other articles 
on writing and selling the personality sketch, and feature article, 
which appeared in Tue Writer for August, September, and 
October, are based upon her experiences with leading newspapers 


and magazimes. 


HE writing of an article in interview 

form is a logical development of 
specialization in success or personality 
stories. In the personality story, the 
character of a man or woman stands out 
in brilliant outline; in the interview, his 
ideas are given greater prominence than 
the man himself. The personality story 
is an attempt to meet the modern demand 
for biography; the interview is an at- 
tempt to satisfy the modern desire for 
authority. 

It does not matter whether you are an 
expert on international affairs, the rela- 
tion of women to the modern world, the 
wonders of aviation, or the newest dis- 
coveries of science. The interview places 
before you the views of the most promi- 
nent authorities in every field. 

The personality story, it is true, may 
be written in interview form, just as an 
article based upon an interview may be 
presented in the form of a ghost story or 
a feature article. But the interview 
proper is an explanation of the point of 
view of a celebrity or authority upon a 


subject of popular interest presented in 
conversational form. 

In point of salability the interview has 
certain advantages over the personality 
story. It can be adapted to an even wider 
variety of markets dealing with almost 
any subject under the sun. Since the 
interview is based upon ideas rather than 
upon personalities, there is less likelihood 
that several writers will be working upon 
the same subject at the same time. 

The nucleus of the interview is a sub- 
ject of popular appeal upon which some 
well-known authority holds interesting 
views. The following subjects have a 
perennial appeal. I shall not attempt to 
list them in order, for even a psychologist 
would probably be unable to state the 
exact measure and degree of importance 
which the various desires hold in human 
life. But since self-preservation is said 
to be the primary law of nature, I shall 
probably not be very far off the track if 
I start with 

The desire for a long, healthy, and 
vigorous life. Interviewing celebrities 
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who have reached an advanced age upon 
the secret of their longevity is a favorite 
pastime of the twentieth century. If the 
person you see stresses the need of exer- 
cise, Physical Culture Magazine, 1926 
Broadway, New York City, might be a 
logical market for your interview. If 
he stresses the need of a rational diet, 
Correct Eating, 33 West 60th Street, 
New York City, or the Forecast, 6 East 
39th Street, might be interested in your 
interview. For instance, recently, at the 
request of one of the editors of the Fore- 
cast, I interviewed David Belasco on the 
means he uses to preserve his vigor and 
energy at the age of seventy-five. I was 
told in advance “to play up this matter 
of good physical condition in a man of 
seventy, through attention to diet and 
mental attitude.” When an octogenarian 
or a centenarian is not of sufficient im- 
portance to interest the editor of a mag- 


azine, an article about him can usually be 
sold to a local newspaper or to some Sun- 
day paper. 

The desire for love; interest in the kind 
of women who appeal to men and the kind 
of men who appeal to women; the possi- 
bilities of different types of men as pro- 


spective husbands. These subjects have 
an enthralling interest for young women 
and, therefore, are easily salable to the 
magazines written especially for the 
modern girl, Smart Set, 221 West 57th 
Street, New York City, and Miss 1929, 80 
Lafayette Street, New York City. Smart 
Set has run articles on such subjects as 
The Ideal Women, Is Intelligence A 
Handicap To Women (in a man’s eyes, 
of course), What Every Woman Wants 
To Know (Secrets by which men may be 
charmed), and The Stars Can Help You 
Find A Man (an interview with Evange- 
line Adams, astrologist). Miss 1929 has 
run articles on such subjects as The Girl 
I want To Marry (an interview with Glenn 
Hunter), How To Win A Prince Charm- 
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ing, and Be Nonchalant, but Get Your 
Man. The Sunday Brooklyn Eagle fre- 
quently uses a double-page spread on 
subjects based upon interviews dealing 
with the relations between men and women. 

Closely allied to the desire for love is 
the desire for adornment, particularly in 
the case of clothes. But this is a subject 
which the free-lance writer ought never 
to attempt without a fairly definite as- 
signment, for most magazines have special 
arrangements for the purchase of fashion 
articles. Although I recently sold an 
interview with a fashion expert, Elizabeth 
Osborne, on solving clothes problems, to 
Miss 1929, I would advise other writers 
to choose subjects less likely to be handled 
by the regular staff of the magazine. 

The desire for success in business and 
in life. A successful business man’s phil- 
osophy of life which is likely to be 
adaptable to the lives of other men would 
possibly interest the American Magazine, 
the editor of the Getting On In The 
World department of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, and would almost certainly in- 
terest the editor of the Sunday Brooklyn 
Eagle Magazine Section. This type of 
interview must contain concrete advice 
rather than meaningless generalities. 
Does it mean anything to you to be told 
that perseverance is the secret of suc- 
cess? An editor is not likely to be in- 
terested in anything that is a mere 
banality to the writer. 

The interest in understanding ourselves. 
Interviews with psychologists on various 
phases of the human personality fre- 
quently appear in the Sunday magazine 
sections. In spite of this fact, this is 
probably too competitive a field for 
the free-lance writer, since most of the 
psychologists contribute articles of their 
own to the popular magazines. 

The interest in new discoveries, novel 
inventions, and the possibilities they offer 
for the control of the material elements 
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of the world. An interview with a promi- 
nent scientist on a subject that is timely 
has an almost universal interest. Such 
an interview would probably be welcomed 
by any of the metropolitan newspapers as 
well as by many of the popular scientific 
magazines. A study of their contents 
would reveal which of these magazines 
accept interviews. 

The interest in recreation. Interviews 
on the dance would probably be welcomed 
by the Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway ; 
interviews on the outlook for the theatre 
might win a place in the Theatre Mag- 
azine, 2 West 45th Street, New York 
City; and in addition to this, there is a 
magazine dedicated to almost every game 
and sport. 

Interest in the position of women in the 
modern world. This is a subject which, 
because of its timeliness, is of particular 
interest to the editors of the women’s 
pages of various newspapers. When the 
Indian secretary of the Y. W. C. A. told 
me about the conditions among Indian 
women at the present time, I sold a short 
article on the subject (about 500 words) 
to the editor of the woman’s page of the 
Sunday World, stressing the dietary con- 
ditions in the Indian schools, and a two- 
page article to the Sunday Brooklyn 
Eagle, emphasizing the contrast between 
two generations of Indian women—the old 
women who cling to traditional customs 
and the young girls who are breaking 
away from tribal beliefs. Both articles 
were written up as interviews. In addi- 
tion to the Sunday World and the Eagle, 
other newspapers which accept interviews 
with women on conditions of the new 
woman in various countries are the wo- 
man’s page of the Sun, the woman’s page 
of the Christian Science Monitor, and 
the NEA service, 1200 West Third Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

I believe these subjects hold the most 
universal appeal and, therefore, are most 
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welcome to editors when interest in the 
subjects themselves is combined with in- 
terest in some celebrity. Never make the 
mistake of failing to sell a good subject 
because the person you have interviewed 
on the subject is not sufficiently well 
known. If you suggest the subject and 
the person you intend to interview before 
preparing your material, the editor may 
express interest in the subject and name 
some other celebrity whose viewpoint on 
the question he would rather have; it is, 
therefore, generally advisable to query in 
advance. Send the query in writing to the 
editor whose judgment upon your manu- 
script is final. If, through a personal 
interview at the magazine offices, you can 
see only one of the assistant editors, while 
through a letter you can reach the editor- 
in-chief, it is obviously advisable to write 
rather than to call. Sometimes associate 
editors express approval of an idea at the 
moment it is presented to them; whereas, 
if they had a chance to ask the managing 
editor about the matter, they would give 
an entirely different reply. This, to- 
gether with failure to catch the particular 
slant of the magazine for which you are 
writing, is probably one of the chief causes 
for the rejection of interviews in which 
an editor has previously expressed some 
interest. 

The interview itself should take the 
form of a conversation. Many writers 
are afraid to state the questions they have 
asked for fear of seeming amateurish; 
but, as a matter of fact, the question-and- 
answer form gives the reader an intimate 
feeling of having been present at the inter- 
view, provided that there is sufficient 
variation in presentation to prevent the 
interview from becoming too cut and 
dried, too mechanical, or too choppy. A 
device frequently used in the interview is 
for the celebrity interviewed to repeat the 
writer’s question rather than for the writer 
to state frankly, “‘What are your views 
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on matrimony?’ I asked Senator Dash.” 
The writer sometimes has to ask more 
questions than he presents in his finished 
article; but, by combining the answers to 
several questions and presenting only his 
leading question, he can make the reader 
feel that he was present at the interview 
without making the skeleton outline of 
the conversation too obvious. 

To emphasize still further this idea of 
intimacy, other elements besides the pres- 
entation of questions are frequently added 
to the interview: a description of the cele- 
brity interviewed, a brief statement as to 
where and how the writer first met him, a 
picture of his surroundings, showing how 
he fits into his background, and a brief 
summary.of the experiences he has had 
and the positions he has held which make 
him an authority on the subject under 
discussion. 

The keynote of writing interesting in- 
terviews is variety. Intersperse direct 
quotations with interesting anecdotes ; use 
indirect quotations occasionally; intro- 
duce bits of biography between one direct 
quotation and another, and spice up the 
interview with a dash of the personality 
story, if the person who is talking is in- 
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teresting on his own account. Put in your 
own remarks and questions at those points 
in the interview where you imagine that the 
reader, having finished reading some start- 
ling statement on the part of the cele- 
brity, would wish to challenge or question 
him. Try to voice his questions, his dis- 
agreements, his doubts; and let your cele- 
brity answer them. 

The art of interviewing that lies back 
of the writing of the successful interview 
is based upon nothing more than common 
sense and that intellectual curosity which 
seeks to know not only what and when 
and where but also, beyond these and 
more fundamental than these, how and 
why. 

The writer who has not yet achieved 
the position of an expert on any one sub- 
ject, but who has ideas on many subjects 
and whose mind is continually challenging 
all that he sees and hears, and who is al- 
ways asking the whys and wherefores of 
things, cannot help but be a successful 
interviewer. What he wants to know, if 
his desire is great enough, he will be able 
to impart to others. The interviewer is 
essentially a student, and all life is with- 
in his scope. 





THE OLD STUFF STANDS 
By Berton Braley in Red Book. 


Although, as through the world he plodded, 
It’s said that Homer sometimes nodded, 

Note this about that poet-roamer— 
It wasn’t nodding made him Homer! 


It’s true that Alexander drank 
And was at times a sot, a tank, 

But set this also down, with candor, 
It wasn’t drink made Alexander! 


Caesar had weaknesses galore, 

He reveled and he drank and swore; 
He had his foibles such as these are, 
But—weaknesses did not make Caesar! 





Napoleon was given to 

Doing some things he shouldn’t do; 
These were his weak and phony part— 
They did not make him Bonaparte! 


Washington, too, it’s plain to see, 

Had all the faults of you and me; 
But when all this is said and done, 
They didn’t make him Washington! 


So let “de bunkers” do their worst— 
When all their stories are rehearsed, 
They only serve to prove afresh 

The Spirit’s mightier than the Flesh! 
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Speculation 


By Henry Semert Cansy 


HIS is sheer speculation, of course, 

but it is worth considering: When 
literary fashions change, who does the 
real changing, who leads; who follows, not 
because they will, but because they must? 
Is it the brain that leads (and sometimes 
misleads) the other members? 

Old-fashioned romance and sentiment 
feed fat in the movies, utterly oblivious 
to the sophistication, realism, naturalism, 
cynicism that are the chief concern of the 
foremost novelists today. The best read- 
ing intellects, so we are told, fatten on 
detective stories, certainly not because 
they find great literature there, since the 
detective story is clearly decadent, and 
its one novel mystery is how so many old 
tricks can be used over and over again 
with some success. Mr. Sabatini, who is 
a skilful, if not a great, historical ro- 
mancer never fails of his market, and if 
George Preedy’s “General Crack” did not 
sell 100,000 copies, it was only because 
the public were not yet warmed to the 
author’s name. 

It is not the followers, it is the leaders 
that have changed. They, the real leaders 
—with a few exceptions, like the two men 
named above—have lost interest in adven- 
ture, heroism, romance, and have clasped 
every-day life to their bosoms, thrilling 
with psychological thrills and neurotic 
shivers. And the best books of this decade 
have naturally, therefore, been realistic, 
scientific, interpretative, representing 
what seems to be true to observation 
rather than what ought or might be true 
to wish and hope, so we say that the age 
has changed its taste, that human nature 
has altered, that interests are different! 

H. G. Wells, with his shrewd cockney 
eye, and his liberal scientific mind set on 


the democratic future, gets his hundred 
thousands readers, why?—because he 
wants what the populace wants, or be- 
cause he writes so well of it? Sir Walter 
Scott, that old reactionary, who believed 
in feudalism, and therefore loved it, and 
saw its best side, and warmed his imag- 
ination over it—did he get his hundred 
thousand readers in the United States 
that then was, because he ran against the 
currents of a republic changing itself with 
startling rapidity into a democracy, or 
because he was so stirred by heroes and 
heroism that the very people who were 
shouting for the rights of the common 
man read him with delight? If it had 
been Scott, instead of Godwin, who wrote 
of liberal ideas and the ideas of freedom, 
we might have read more Scott. But since 
he wrote what he loved, what he could 
write of superbly, we read him, Jeffer- 
sonian republicans, Jackson democrats, 
every one read Scott. 

In the professional talk of periods, in- 
fluences, reactions, much must be dis- 
counted. They exist, of course, and social 
and economic movements, such as those 
which made modern journalism possible, 
lie behind them. But at the end and the 
beginning of writing, is the writer. When 
he writes a great book that is widely read 
he makes a fashion. It is what interests 
him that determines the direction of 
literary popularity, for he creates popu- 
larity. If the most-talked-of books now 
are of complexes and complexities, that 
does not mean that the public has lost 
interest in romance and will feed now only 
upon Freudianism. It means only that 
the best writers are not writing romance. 
And the answer that something in their 
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environment makes them realists, is not 
so convincing as it sounds. 

As, for example, if Scott, with his 
vigor, his zest for adventure, his relish 
for distinguished living, his hatred of 
dull, everyday complications, should limp 
again among the living, would he not 
assuredly write, not another “Lady of the 
Lake” or “Ivanhoe,” but certainly a 
romance with a plot that would run away 
with interest, and characters; bold, strik- 
ing, imaginative, not subtle, not scientific, 
not inhibited or neurotic! He would write 
a broad and moving story, rich in person- 
alities, sinewy with events, tingling with 
hearty prejudices of loyalty and courage, 
less long-winded than his old books, and 
with fewer stops for stage scenery, but 
with a height of sheer narrative interest 
that no contemporary could equal. 
Would the age of realism daunt him, or 
any writer with his strength and his 
obsessions? Not a bit. Would he get 
praise and a following? Most certainly. 
The Scotts of the last age and this one 
have been little men: the great souls have 
been Dostoievskis, Flauberts, Hardys, 
Merediths, and Jameses. Was this due 
to climate, to historic movements, to 
psychological shifts, to the industrial 
revolution, to science and its mate- 
rialisms? Yes, to all of them; and yet 
not all together explain the change in 
our books. Scratch a realist in any 
period and you bare romantic cuticle. 


the very heavy fall season is over.” 


Thi 


Eprror’s Nore: We regret that, because of unforeseen delays, Mr. Canby 
finds it impossible to contribute his article in our announced series “until 
Meanwhile we have the pleasure of re- 
printing this interesting article from The Saturday Review of Literature. 
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Give a romancer a stomach ache and he 
turns toward realism. It is the potential 
that counts. Whoever has most of it will 
break through to popularity and find his 
readers waiting. And as wish is always 
more appealing than is or ought, the ro- 
mancer, if he is big enough, always has 
the best chance. 

Any kind of writing will succeed if it 
gets a great man behind it, will fail, 
relatively at least, if it does not. These 
movements, schoolsy modernisms, modes of 
expressing the inarticulate, vulgarisms, 
obscuritisms, they are all most interesting 
to write about, significant of course, 
illuminating as to what the super- 
conscious or self-conscious among us are 
thinking about. They produce the novel- 
ties, the “pioneer works,” the “seminal 
influences”; but however useful they may 
be for criticism, they never get beyond 
social history unless some one with genius 
takes hold. When he takes hold, they 
become the future. Shakespeare took up 
the “vulgar” melodrama, scorned by the 
universities. Scott picked up the spooks 
and rattle-pan Gothic romance. Whether 
the scenario of the movies or the internal 
monologue of Joyce becomes the tendency 
of the next literary fashion depends upon 
the accident of a genius. 

Much of this, of course, is speculation. 
But it would be interesting to get Scott 
back from the shades, give him a contract, 
and set him to work. 



















A Wail from a Woman Who Writes 


By Evpora Ramsay Ricuarpson 


Despite her plaint, Mrs. Richardson, of Richmond, Virginia, 
who has contributed other essays to Tue Writer, has found 
time for recent articles in The North American Review, Plain 
Talk, and The Woman’s Journal, and a story in The Southern 


Planter. 


HE other day when I saw the 

sanctum sanctorum in which James 
Branch Cabell writes, I began to under- 
stand why most of the literary geniuses 
have been men. No woman could ever be 
protected from an encroaching world as 
Mr. Cabell is protected in the west wing 
of his charming home. Here has been 


transported the peace of Dumbarton 
which made the first books of the Cabel- 
lian biography possible. 

The suite consists of a library and 
study, both intimately expressive of Mr. 


Cabell. The library epitomizes the mascu- 
line idea of comfort. Bookcases, lining 
its sides, are filled with books the author 
has loved through the years. On the 
tops of the bookcases are the tiny ani- 
mals that make up the famous petrified 
zoo. The walls are covered by photo- 
graphs of those writers Mr. Cabell ad- 
mits to his exclusive circle. The chairs 
are big and comfortable and as meticu- 
lously arranged as the letters in the Ca- 
bellian signature. The study is connected 
with the library by means of a narrow 
hall. Here, when the doors are closed, 
Mr. Cabell is, for the purposes of the 
writer, as remote from the city as he 
ever was in the big house at Dumbarton. 
Here, too, order is the first law of his 
universe. There is no distracting clutter 
in the study. The room has the appear- 
ance of having been just swept and 
garnished. Typewriter and manuscripts 
are out of sight when not in use, and the 
filing system operates with methodical 


perfection. Whether creating new ma- 
terial or revising old books for the de 
luae edition, Mr. Cabell works all day as 
undisturbed as the earth moving in its 
orbit. Mrs. Cabell, like a modernized, 
gracious, and very charming ogre, pre- 
serves the quiet that genius needs for 
flowering. 

Homer must have had a Mrs. Homer 
to protect him; some one must have 
guarded Vergil; Ann Hathaway, with all 
her legendary faults, must have kept the | 
world away from Shakespeare; Milton 
had daughters who devoted their lives to 
his needs; Dante lived undisturbed by 
domestic problems; and all the lesser 
writers through all the ages probably 
had some one in the offing to tell an im- 
portunate world that writers must write 
in peace. 

Only the woman who lives without hu- 
man relationships can be wholly undis- 
turbed in her writing; and such a crea- 
ture, with affections and emotions unsat- 
isfied or non-existent, can have little to 
say. George Eliot, perhaps, is the sole ex- 
ception, whose case, of course, proves 
nothing. Lewes was rare among men. 
Besides, he did not enjoy the status of 
husband. A sort of glorified private 
secretary he was, who might have become 
more like other men if the literary genius 
with whom he lived had been bound to 
him in the holy bonds of matrimony. 
When civilization was less complex, 
women of the upper classes who were af- 
flicted with the writing urge probably 
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managed to squeeze a few quiet hours out 
of their days. In this year of our Lord 
1929, a woman who has a home and a 
family—acquisitions a writer needs—and 
who hasn’t an office with undisclosed 
whereabouts must write in jerks any 
muse would find disconcerting. 

Most women of the writing trade have 
moved to the suburbs. Certainly the city 
is no place for writers. Heaven knows 
we need all the inspiration we can get— 
a'l that birds and trees and flowers, 
great open spaces and the distant roar 
of the river can give us. Our children 
must be out of the hazard of traffic 
while we peck the venerable typewriters. 
Our husbands must come home to quiet 
evenings spent in gardens of our making 
or before log fires in living rooms bigger 
and more comfortable than city houses 
provide. We find, however, that sub- 
urbia, with all its obvious advantages, 
presents some obstacles the writer is put 
to it to surmount. The suburban woman, 
for instance, who can’t afford the serv- 
ices of a chauffeur, even though the fam- 
ily income is sufficient to furnish a car 
for her own use, must drive the children 
to meet all the multitudinous engage- 
ments the younger generation finds es- 
sential to its development or to its hap- 
piness. She takes them to school and 
brings them home. For each youngster 
there are trips to dancing school and to 
music lessons, besides the necessary con- 
veyance to barber shops, movies, parties, 
and to the shops where clothes are to be 
selected and fitted. Even when families 
are reduced to a race-suicidal minimum, 
the suburban woman must spend her 
afternoons playing James-the-chauffeur 
to exacting offspring. One child de- 
mands all the time there is—a dozen can 
take no more. 

In order not to lose caste completely, 
we who inhabit the suburbs must have 
gardens. Of all the enemies the muse 
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possesses a garden is the most fiendish. 
It is a voracious time-eater, and it satis- 
fies the creative urge to the destruction 
of other forms of art. You could spend 
eight hours a day working in your gar- 
den and then not approach the zeal of 
some of your more ambitious neighbors. 
Yet writers need gardens. Otherwise 
how could they be properly photo- 
graphed for the Who’s Who sections of 
the magazines? When you see a pic- 
ture of an authoress snapped in her 
flowering bower, you may rest assured 
that every blossom was bought at the 
price of some paragraph that might have 
been written while she directed a gar- 
dener or herself pressed artistic fingers 
into the loam. But when you gaze upon 
an author in the retreat he delights to 
advertise, you know that some woman 
worked to give him the setting he craves. 
No matter how good a manager an 
authoress may be, even an executive has 
to have time for executing. 

Suppose we are intent upon keeping 
our mornings for writing. Just as we 
return from the first trip to school, the 
grocer telephones for the daily order. 
Frantically we consult the list we have 
jotted down the day before. The subur- 
ban market has no shad today, no sweet- 
breads. Fresh vegetables were high and 
scarce; so the cautious dealer was afraid 
to lay in a supply. No, ma’am, he 
couldn’t get tenderloins. In despair we 
order another roast and a few cans of 
something, or we fly down town to re- 
plenish the larder from stores that will 
not deliver in the suburbs. When at 
last we lay our fingers fondly on the 
typewriter keys, praying for a return of 
the inspiration that has flown, the laun- 
dry man arrives to demand his money, 
or a book agent or a college student, 
winning tuition by means of magazine 
subscriptions, or a pest that peddles 
somebody’s brushes from door to door, 
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or a nuisance wanting to know if you 
have a washing machine and a vacuum 
cleaner, or a creature anxious to outfit 
you with stockings and rayon underwear 
is sure to browbeat the maid into send- 
ing for you. 

Then there is always the telephone. 
You may barricade your door, but you 
can do nothing about the telephone. Try 
letting it ring and see how much peace 
you get. The telephone has no manners. 
It possesses none of those delicate sen- 
sibilities which would help it to take your 
silence as cause for discontinuing its 
raucous demands. It will ring for five 
minutes, cease for five, and then ring 
again, sure that it will ultimately wear 
down your resistance. In the meantime 
you have not been able to write. Per- 
haps there is a telegram announcing the 
death of some dear relative. Perhaps 
your husband has been thrown in jail 
for defrauding the bank. Perhaps your 
child has been run over by an auto- 
mobile. Approaching nervous collapse, 
you stagger to the telephone. “That 
Mrs. Richardson residence?” inquires a 
voice you have heard before. “Please, 
ma’am, kin I speak to Ida?” Weak 
with relief, you call the maid from the 
laundry-room in the basement, though 
you have sworn to her and to all her 
friends that your morning hours are not 
to be disturbed. After all, you would be 
in a terrible pickle if Ida should leave 
you. So over and over is enacted the 
petty tragedy of the thwarted. 

Perhaps for an hour the ’phone and 
the door-bell have been silent, and your 
story is reaching its highest crisis. You 
have been transported from sordid reality 
into the fair land of your imagination. 
Your fictitious struggle is at high ten- 
sion. Your characters are sweeping to- 
ward plausible solution of their problem. 
Alas, a dragging step is heard in the 
hall! The door of your study is pushed 
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open, and a wistful dark face peers in. 
“Ts yo’ ordered fish? Well, the man 
ain’t sont it, and yo’ ain’t got no fat- 
back for to cook the turnip sallet.” 
Whiff! Your dream castle falls about 
your distracted head. What do you 
care about food? What indeed? But 
husbands and children and cooks are un- 
imaginative souls. You bang your chair 
to the floor and dash to the market, re- 
membering that your mother-in-law is 
coming to dinner and that she has no 
patience with a wife whose interests are 
not wholly culinary. 
All these things happen on good days. 
The utterly bad days come when the chil- 
dren are sick. When your child has the 
measles, does your husband neglect his 
work to nurse him? Not on his sweet 
life! Writing can wait, however, and 
writing does just that while you read 
aloud “The Five Little Peppers,” “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” “Little Women,” 
“Tittle Men,” and all the other little 
things you, yourself, have loved long 
since and been glad to lose the while. 
The trouble is that nobody takes seri- 
ously a job that a woman plies at home. 
Your friends see no reason for your re- 
fusal to attend bridge luncheons. They 
have no idea of respecting your working 
hours. What nonsense! You are at 
home; your time is your own; why can’t 
you see them or talk to them on the 
telephone? If you don’t take office in 
the garden club or the community league 
or attend Parent-Teachers’ meetings in 
the mornings or solicit funds for this 
drive or that, you are a slacker. It 
takes almost as much time to turn down 
requests as to accept them. So it’s 
damned if you do and damned if you 
don’t, as far as writing is concerned. 
Yet women do manage to turn out a 
creditable amount of work. If given half 
a chance to create a Poictesme, a female 
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write, and publicity experts should be 
employed to inculcate into the public 
proper respect for the time of the ladies 
of the writing trade. 


peer of Cabell might be produced now 
and then. First, however, there should 
be a training school for husbands and 
children and servants of women who 








Eprror’s Nore: Mrs. Richardson, and sympathetic readers, will be inter- 
ested in a suggestion by Frances Lester Warner, who, in addition to writ- 
ing a series of articles for House Beautiful and finishing her new volume of 
essays, “To the People We Like,” for Houghton Mifflin Company, gives the 
following account of her activities: “I have invented the Housewives’ Pro- 
tective Union, an order with no organization, no dues, no official organ, no 
meetings, and no constitution except the following: When a housewife is 
busy in her house without a maid and the doorbell rings, her ritual is as 
fellows. She does not dare to disregard the bell as it may be something 
important. If it is an agent for any sort of goods she need only say: ‘I am 
sorry, but I have just joined the Housewives’ Protective Union and am pledged 
not to buy anything at the door, not even to listen to argument.’ If the 
agent protests that we are depriving young men of their living, we say that 
as far as we know there are no branches of the Union south of the Panama 
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Canal and he might take a run down in that direction.” 


Writing Sport Stories for Boys 


By Wivuiam E. Harris 


RITING short stories, particularly 

sport stories, for boys is a fascinat- 
ing task in a field as yet comparatively 
uncrowded. It involves many of the 
problems of effective plot, skillful char- 
acterization, and enthusiasm in story-tell- 
ing, which face writers in other lines of 
fiction. Indeed, speaking broadly, one 
may say the problems are intensified to a 
certain extent by the fact of the special- 
ized audience. Boys are quick, perhaps 
quicker than girls, to spot the defects in 
detail; yet their minds have not the ma- 
turity of thought possessed by the readers 
of general fiction. Let those writers, 
therefore, who believe the story for boys 
an easy thing to turn out, beware. Above 
all, let them not consider the sport story 
a preliminary stepping-stone to success in 
creation of fiction dealing with the larger 
aspects of life. Authors who receive re- 
jection slips because their stories lack 
polish, will receive them just as certainly 
in this division of the juvenile line. 


The most frequent criticism made of 
boys’ story manuscripts is that they lack 
merely the clean-cut quality necessary to 
make them click. “The story itself doesn’t 
hit us quite hard enough,” wrote Esca G. 
Rodger, fiction editor of the American 
Boy, concerning one of the earliest stories 
I submitted to him. Of another he said: 
“This one has quite a lot of appeal; it has 
a better-than-average crew plot, but isn’t 
clean-cut in effcet. Too many words in 
some places, not enough explanation in 
others.” Note the criticism of there 
being too many words, yet not enough 
explanation. Especially must the train 
of thought run smoothly, being always 
apparent. “No outstanding faults, but 
as a whole the story doesn’t make the 
grade.” This was the friendly word of 
Mr. C. H. Ernst, editor of the Open Road 
for Boys. One of the delights of writing 
juvenile fiction is that the very scarceness 
of really good stories makes the editors 
of nearly all the magazines exceedingly 
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kindly in offering letters of personal 
advice. 

Writers should not depend too much, 
because they are writing for boys, on 
mere action. Mr. Ernst stated in regard 
to another manuscript that there was 
“too much description of the baseball 
game, play by play.” Characterization 
is an important item; it should be striven 
for with even more care in this field than 
in ordinary fiction, if only because the 
writer is apt to be less on his guard here 
than elsewhere. One of the best ways to 
attain characterization is through humor. 
Harford Powel, Jr., formerly editor of 
the old Youth’s Companion, once sug- 
gested to me that a certain story, subse- 
quently sold, lacked “that bit of humor 
Ralph Henry Barbour somehow manages 
to get into all his later stories.” He also 
felt it did not have the suggestion of slang 
which “Charley Van Loan and John 
Brooks now employ. Remember, it doesn’t 
have to be as heavy as the Lardner— 
Witwer brand, but it does give a boys’ 
story a lot of life and verisimilitude.” 
Mr. Powel wrote me one time that the 
“main thing is to get the smell of chloro- 
form liniment, the sweaty track suit, the 
clipped toenails, and the dirty lockers 
into the story somewhere. We need refine- 
ment, of course, but the essence should be 
there.” 

More than in any other medium the 
writer may use his ability to “explain” 
things. “Consider sport,” to quote Mr. 
Powel again, “as Kipling considered ma- 
chinery—a chance for technical terms, 
for the quaint and altogether astonishing 
expressions of Farrell, Pooch Donovan & 
Co.” In every college there are leaders 
in sport and other undergraduate activi- 
ties with interesting slants upon special- 
ized jobs. The wise writer will cultivate 
friends here, remembering that every 
reader of a boys’ magazine is a prospec- 
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tive student at some college. Moreover, 
to a continually increasing degree, the 
great prep schools, and even local high 
schools, now cultivate their boys’ interest 
in the things they will ultimately wish to 
do at college or out in the many varied 
walks of life. Therefore, as Mr. Powel sug- 
gests, if “you can use just a little of the 
quaint philosophy of the colorful leaders 
of sport, you amuse your reader as you 
go along and don’t depend entirely for 
your effect upon the pull of the worsted 
across the hero’s chest.” 

“Writers will find that the juvenile 
market breaks sharply in two sections. 
Magazines such as the American Boy, 
St. Nicholas, and the Ropeco Magazine 
use longer stories, say 3,000 to 5,000 
words. But the great majority of peri- 
odicals have not the circulation of these 
publications, and consequently not the 
space. It is a wise author, therefore, who 
plans his material to the best advantage. 
Stories of 1,500 to 2,500 words will fit 
almost any of the wide range of Sunday 
school and smaller magazines. Into this 
classification also come such magazines of 
merit as Boy’s Life, official organ of the 
Boy Scouts of America, and the various 
publications edited by David C. Cook, of 
which the Boy’s World is perhaps the most 
important. It should also be held in mind 
that the medium-length story can usually 
be submitted as well to several of the 
sport magazines with a circulation of men 
and boys. One last word of advice, re- 
member that sport stories must neces- 
sarily follow the wheel of the calendar— 
and the writer must always be at least 
three, and better four or even five, months 
ahead of the calendar. Authors who re- 
spect this fact are the ones most likely to 
receive prompt attention and letters of 
commendation instead of mere rejection 


slips. 





Writing About War 


By Mary Lee 


Mary Lee explains her purpose in writing her prize-winning novel, 
“It’s a Great War!”, which divided with William T. Scanlon’s 
“God Have Mercy On Us.” the $25,000 award offered by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company and the American Legion Monthly. 


— with the War as a background 
cannot be a short book. For those 
who are in it, war is interminably long, 
and only a long book can create the im- 
pression of interminable length. Those 
who lived through the War in Europe have 
lived two lifetimes: one, the lifetime in 
France ; the other, the connected existence 
which took place before they went and 
resumed its pace after they came home. 
A book about war cannot move smoothly, 
swiftly. War moves in jerks. Jerks 
which consist in moments of intense ex- 
citement punctuated by hours and weeks 
and months on end of boredom. A book 
which would picture war faithfully must 
not fail to give that alternating sense 
first, that living has become more real, 
more vivid, and then that the whole pace 
of life has been made suddenly sluggish 
and dull. Nine tenths of war is waiting. 
A book which eliminates the waiting, 
eliminates nine tenths of what the people 
who go to war live through. 

A book about war cannot be a romance 
built about an organized and neatly- 
thought-out plot. War is not a romance. 
There may be romances in it, but the 
chief protagonist is always war itself, 
with its stupidity, its carelessness of 
human life. The aims, the desires, the 
emotions of the thousands of separate 
individuals who make an army are sacri- 
ficed in the enormous welter of uncon- 
trolled events. Therefore, a novel of the 
War cannot be a coherent romance, mov- 
ing logically to a foreseen end. People 
there were in France who conducted such 


short, coherent romances, but such people 
were inevitably sent home. The chief 
characteristic of war is that human beings 
are powerless to achieve their ends. War 
is a spectacle in which millions of lives 
are jostled about by mental and moral 
forces not their own. 

There cannot be an organized plot, yet 
there must be a rhythm swinging through 
the book which portrays war. There is 
a certain rhythm about war which pene- 
trates the consciousness of those who live 
through it, which goes on after it, still 
singing in their souls. A book which 
would re-create war, must re-create this 
rhythm of war-time life. 

A book with the background of war 
should not be written in war slang, nor 
use too many of those technical and mili- 
tary terms which were so vivid in the 
language of the army of the time. War 


jargon will be unreadable for the genera- 


tions to come. And it is important that 
the generations to come should be able to 
find out about the last war. The parents 
of the rising generations, perhaps, will 
not find it easy to explain to their children 
everything they did. 

A book about the War must not stop 
with the Armistice. For the army, the 
War went on for nearly a year after the 
Armistice. And the causes for which the 
members of that army were sent to war, 
were not settled till two years after that. 

Neither must a book about the War deal 
entirely with soldiers at the front. For 
every day spent at the front, some three 
or four days were spent behind the lines. 
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For every man at the front, some seven 
or eight men were occupied in other sorts 
of position at the rear. To tell of the 
one man at the front alone, is to tell only 
one eighth of the story of war. 

A book about the War may not, per- 
haps, be written by a man. A man who 
goes to war, unless he be a member of the 
high command, sees only one small corner 
of the army. He sees the infantry, or the 
artillery, or the air service, or the medi- 
cal corps—but he sees little of the whole 
great welter of human activity and in- 
activity which is an expeditionary force. 
Furthermore, men, during a war fought 
in a foreign country, are under a constant 
moral and emotional strain. So great is 
that strain that they can, perhaps, neither 
see clearly and impartially events that 
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occur while they are there, nor can they 
remember them clearly after they return 
home. Emotion blurs the picture. Emo- 
tion sets up complexes which interfere 
with the intellectual analysis and recollec- 
tion of events. And it is only when one 
looks back with a certain intellectual 
clarity, free from the blurring of emo- 
tional enhancement, that one can see 
through the heterogeneous, chaotic stream 
of separate events of war toward the 
truth. 

To be of value to the world, a book 
which deals with the War should be built 
up of truth. As long as romances are 
fabricated about war, it will remain a 
noble, worthy, beautiful adventure for 
youth. As long as war is made romantic, 
it will go on. 


Julia Peterkin and the Pulitzer Award 


S the sale of Julia Peterkin’s novel, 

“Scarlet Sister Mary,” pushed 
steadily forward toward a fifteenth large 
printing, it became apparent to literary 
commentators that the Pulitzer prize for 
the novel of the year has, this year, paid 
the greatest financial dividends in the 
history of the award, which was estab- 
lished in 1917. 

“Scarlet Sister Mary” recently went 
beyond the 100,000th copy in sales and, 
while officials of Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
the publishers, would not make public the 
figures, it was learned that the book had 
sold slightly over 20,000 copies before the 
announcement of the prize, and something 
like 80,000 since. 

This, with one exception, the largest 
sale ever recorded for a Pulitzer prize 
winner, can be compared to records avail- 
able for other books. Willa Cather’s 
“One of Ours,” awarded the $1,000 in 
1923, has, in all editions except cheap 


reprints and up to the present time, sold 
about 70,000 copies, according to Alfred 
A. Knopf, the publisher. Harper’s re- 
vealed that Margaret Wilson’s first novel, 
“The Able McLaughlins,” the sale of 
which was given the added impetus of two 
widely publicized prizes, the Pulitzer and 
the Harper prize of 1923, has sold since 
1923 about 80,000 copies. Mrs. Wilson’s 
novel was recognized with the Pulitzer 
award in 1924, 

From the Macmillan Company, figures 
on Ernest Poole’s “His Family,” the first 
novel to receive the award, in 1918, could 
not be obtained. However, Ernest Poole, 
Julia Peterkin, Willa Cather, and Mar- 
garet Wilson are the only four winners 
who can, in a manner of speaking, be 
bracketed together. They are the four 
who have profited most from the eleven 
awards. Other authors, Booth Tarking- 
ton, Edith Wharton, Edna Ferber, Sin- 
clair Lewis, who refused the $1,000, and 
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Louis Bromfield were all established popu- 
lar sellers before they were recognized by 
the Pulitzer board. 

Thornton Wilder, however, does not 
easily fall into either category. His 
“Bridge of San Luis Rey” had gone into 
twelve large printings before the an- 
nouncement of the Pulitzer award for 
1928 was made. Then it went into several 
more. However, the chief reaction of the 
book-buying public to the Pulitzer award 
was to turn to Wilder’s only other novel, 
“The Cabala,” his first, which sold in 
enormous numbers only after the success 
of his second. “The Bridge of San Luis 
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Rey” is the only novel in the list of 
winners which tops “Scarlet Sister Mary” 
in sales. 

A new edition of “Scarlet Sister Mary” 
was brought out recently. It is called an 
“Airplane Edition,” and as far as is 
known, is the first sign that publishers 
have recognized the necessity for economy 
of weight in books for consumption by 
plane passengers. Although the new edi- 
tion is of the full 345 pages, it is as thin 
as an ordinary forty or fifty-page book 
and weighs only four ounces.—New York 
Times. 


Rudyard Kipling Among His Own 


By Percy B. Prior 


VERY, or nearly every, morning 
there appears in the lanes of Bur- 
wash, a sturdy man whose skin has been 
tanned by the sun and wind to the rich 
brown of the Sussex country folk he 
loves so well. His forehead is round and 
fairly high; his pale blue eyes and the 
brow above them give his expression a 
piercing appearance. For the rest, his 
voice is firm and resonant, and his brown 
hair and stubby moustache are sprinkled 
with gray. 
He wears a battered, soft-felt hat and 
a homespun suit of plus-fours. Generally 
he carries a gun, and the average 
stranger meeting him would guess that 
he was a Sussex farmer. That guess 
would be inadequate, for this usually 
solitary man, Rudyard Kipling, has land 
under cultivation, but is, above anything 
else, one of the greatest of living story 
writers and poets of the British Empire. 
After twenty-five years of residence at 
Burwash, Kipling has become so much a 
part of his agricultural background that 
people take no notice of him. Kipling, 
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like the partridge squatting among the 
stubble, has become so toned to the 
weather-beaten farm where he lives as to 
be invisible. 

This corner of Sussex has become 
Rudyard Kipling’s spiritual possession. 
Here he stands upon ground that is es- 
sentially his own. He is at home, at 
peace, unassailed. To him the charm of 
the countryside is centuries deep. As 
he remarked some years ago, “You know, 
in Africa or America one has only to 
speed up and put the miles under, but 
here it is different the dead, 
twelve-coffin deep, clutch hold on my 
wheels at every turn. If I want 
petrol I must either pass the place where 
Sir John Lade lived or the garden where 
Jack Cade was killed. Sometimes I won- 
der that the very road does not bleed.” 

Not far from the village of Burwash 
is Kipling’s fine Tudor mansion, called 
“Bateman’s.” From the meadows comes 
a heavy chorus of bleating from sheep, 
and from the wild-tangled depth of 
Kipling’s old-world garden the number- 
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less notes of birds. In the summer twi- 
light the distant contralto of the cuckoos, 
forming a continuous chain of sound, 
comes faintly from the woods. The song 
of the nightingale always draws Kipling 
from his study. He once said to a 
friend, “That bird is a blackguard with 
a gift of music in his throat that he 
can’t control; a noisy, swashbuckling 
blackguard of the garden. He comes 
every night and proceeds to abuse all his 
enemies for all he’s worth. He has 
feather-profanity, and he gets so worked 
up over it that he finally ends in an in- 
articulate gurgle.” 

Take a glance into the oak-wainscoted 
dining room at Bateman’s. There is a 
great open fireplace with blazing oak 
logs, and Kipling’s favorite dog, Whoop, 
has settled with his shapely paws resting 
on the fender, in an attitude that sug- 
gests prayer. Blended with the bitter- 
sweet smell of burning wood one catches 
an aroma of apples and medlars. Bate- 
man’s is noted for its medlar trees, 
which are quite three hundred years old, 
and dishes of apples and medlars al- 
ways stand about on the huge black-oak 
table. 

The pendulum of a grandfather clock 
swings to and fro with majestic gesture, 
blending with the crackle of the log fire 
and the drone of the water wheel (which 
drives the electric plant) and persuading 
a feeling of drowsy comfort. In this 
room, where the centuries mingle and 
fade away with the mist in the high roof, 
Kipling passes many hours and smokes 
his pipe. 

The old mill by Kipling’s house will not 
fail to arrest attention. It appears in 
“Below the Mill Dam” in his “Traffics 
and Discoveries,” and in several of his 
Puck stories. 


The Dudwell, which flows at the back 
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of Bateman’s, supplies the water to the 
mill, and often in winter invades the gar- 
dens and lower rooms of the house. ‘he 
farmer who once had the Dudwell at the 
bottom of his garden has more often, in 
days of flood, his garden at the bottom 
of the Dudwell. Such a flood is de- 
scribed in the story, “Friendly Brook”— 
a diversity of creatures. 

The glassy mill dam, with its dripping 
willows, often reflects the pensive figure 
of Kipling with his rod searching for the 
crafty trout which abound in this pond. 
He enjoys the voluptuousness of the 
solitude there, which he has described as 
“a sort of thick, sleepy stillness, smelling 
of meadow-sweet and. dry grass.” 

Under a wagon-shed near at hand 
stand several Sussex wains, a type of 
wagon which has not changed during the 
last five hundred years. With their 
gondola-shaped fronts and enormous 
wheels, they look more in keeping with 
the wooden warships of a bygone age 
than the motor plows of a nineteenth- 
century country farm. They are all in- 
scribed: “Kipling, Bateman’s Farm, Bur- 
wash.” It was such wains as these that 
Sir John Pelham, of the story, “Hal o’ 
the Draft,” sent to Burwash to carry the 
serpentines and the demi-cannon to 
Lewes. 

The fields roll up from Kipling’s house 
to the Pook’s Hill, as he has described 
in “Weland’s Sword,” and beyond, the 
ground “rises and rises for five hundred 
feet, till at last you climb out on the bare 
top of Beacon Hill—and the naked South 
Downs.” And it is not in one of the 
mighty hills of the Downs that Kipling 
confesses his soul to be: 


I’ve given my soul to the Southdown grass 
And sheep bells tinkle where you pass. 

Oh, Firie an’ Ditchling an’ sails at sea, 

I reckon you keep my soul for me. 
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The readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to this de- 
partment, discussing articles appearing in Tue Writer, or mak- 
ing helpful suggestions to writers. Letters should be addressed 
to “The Writer’s Forum.” Letters that do not contain name and 
address will not be considered, nor can we guarantee to print all 
letters received. No letters will be returned unless a request to 
do so is accompanied by a stamped, return envelope. 


HOW DO YOU REACT TO CRITICISM? 


Editor, the Forum: 

Before I ever won a single acceptance I used 
to wonder at the indifference expressed by the 
words on the majority of rejection-slips: “The 
editors regret they cannot give criticisms.” If, 
instead of that baffling evasion, they would just 
once give a straight-from-the-shoulder reason for 
the rejection, however adverse it might be, it 
would prove not only priceless to the earnest 
young writer, but be received with heartfelt 
appreciation, I thought then. I KNOW BETTER 
NOW. 

To begin with, an editor’s time is far too 
valuable to give what would be equivalent to per- 
sonal instruction—the kind for which money can 
never pay. In the second place, how many of 
the thousands of would-be writers would accept 
an honest criticism in the spirit of genuine 
gratitude? Some would. That opinion is granted. 
But hundreds more would hotly resent a ruthless 
pointing out of flaws in what they considered a 
perfect gem of a manuscript. 

A few months ago a writer, who is a personal 
friend, brought to me a story travel-stained and 
worn from many rejections. “Why don’t they 
ever tell us the reason for returning a manu- 
script? How can we decide whether they con- 
sider it too poor to accept, or is it just because 
they are over-stocked?” she asked heatedly. “I 
think this is a good story, yet it comes back as 
fast as I send it out. If you will criticise this 
manuscript, tell me the honest truth about it, 
I'll be so grateful that I'll be ready to go on my 
knees to you.” 

Remembering the long apprenticeship that I 
served before ever selling a single manuscript, 
and of the more than a thousand acceptances I 
have won since that first sale, I promised to read 
the story, and send an unbiased opinion of its 
salability. When I examined the story I found 
that, in addition to defects of plot, action, sus- 
pense, and characterization, it was a manuscript 
which would require much editing before it could 
be sent to the press. 


As I had received the author’s promise that, 
however unflattering my criticism might prove, 
she would feel only satisfaction in learning the 
cause of the story’s many rejections, I told her 
the truth frankly. I suggested that she enroll 
with a school which taught the art of story- 
writing from its elementary steps to the finished 
product before attempting another submission. 

Her reaction to my advice was decidedly re- 
sentful. It required a twelve-page letter for her 
to express an opinion of me in general, and of 
my lack of gray matter in particular. Any one 
reading the letter would have thought I had done 
the woman a personal injury, instead of giving 
gratis a criticism for which I ordinarily make a 
charge. 


An editor confided a similar experience in 
giving advice to a young writer, whose manu- 
script showed promise of real ability if she would 
but give to writing the serious study that the 
work demanded. 


“Instead of thanking me, however,” he said, 
and laughed a bit ruefully, “she sent me a letter, 
each line giving off a strong odor of brimstone. 
It was when { was much younger than I am 
today, and before I learned that criticism of a 
manuscript is exactly like pointing out the vices 
of a spoiled youngster to a doting parent.” 

It is regrettable that his statement is only too 
true. For there is nothing so helpful as an honest 
criticism, however harsh and severe it may seem. 
We should be deeply and genuinely grateful for 
each one offered. They have not only a cash 
value, but they reach the very backbone of a 
manuscript’s weakness, showing why it was un- 
welcome instead of being gladly received. If our 
reaction to unfavorable truths were grateful in- 
stead of resentful, would the majority of rejec- 
tion slips still hold those evasive words: “The 
editors regret they cannot give criticisms”? I 
wonder. 


Lillian Grace Copp. 
Boston, Mass. 
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POETIC PRINCIPLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

Rhyme and rhythm are not the alpha and 
omega of a poem. Poetry, like music, calls for 
the observance of certain artistic principles to 
ensure good composition. 

The following points may serve to show where 
an unsuspected weakness lies in your own verse: 

It is preferable to let each line be a complete 
phrase instead of running into and stopping in 
the middle of the next line. 

Bring your “idea” word of each phrase at the 
end of the line. Then the rhyme will emphasize its 
importance and retain it in the reader’s mind. 

Alliteration and assonance impart a majestic 
sonority to verse. If you attempt an ode to the 
sea, Or any subject equally vast, then experiment 
with alliteration’s artful aid. 

The Anglo-Saxon word should always be used. 
It has far greater poetic possibilities than words 
of foreign derivation. Thus, write “grossness,” 
not “depravity,” and “beggar,” not “mendicant.” 

Simile and metaphor are the condiments of 
poetry. But they must be fresh, and the com- 
parison must be so vivid that its pertinence is 
immediately clear to the reader. 

The form and style of a poem should not be 
adopted haphazardly. They should depend on 
the theme and the actual thoughts that are to be 
conveyed. 

Broadly speaking, the various divisions of the 
poetic art may be reduced to the simple formula 
that (1) short vowel and consonant sounds should 
be used for trivial verse, or phrases of minor im- 
portance, and to express rapidity of movement; 
and (2) long vowel and consonant sounds are 
suitable for fines on a weighty subject set to a 
stately measure. 


The same principle applies to quantity. Light 
verse should have short lines, and ponderous 
soliloquies should have long lines. Incidentally, 
in light verse it is useful to note that the nearer 
rhymes are to one another, the more rapid is the 
action. Thus, a four-line verse rhyming a, b, 
a, b, is quickened perceptibly when “a” is rhymed 
both in the center and at the end of the first and 
third lines. 

Vehement verse, expressing such emotions as 
anger, can be attained by either using words with 
two accented syllables, e. g. hitting; or, making 
the first and last syllables of every line both 
accented or both unaccented. 

Gentle verse, characterized by a flowing move- 
ment, should have its rhythm continuous through- 
out the verse, as if there were no divisions into 
lines. The end of one line will then join the 
next smoothly into an harmonious whole. 

The type of poetry with the easiest market is 
pictorial. The poet witnesses a scene which he 
describes in verse by faithfully recording the im- 
pressions registered on his mind. Certain salient 
features, outstanding objects, an instinctive mental 
allusion, and, as the artist captures a fleeting 
look with a few deft brush-strokes, the poet has 
the scene visualized in verse. It is essential to 
make the poem impressionistic. If a metaphor 
has not already suggested itself, then none is 
needed. Avoid detailed description. If you trust 
to your memory without striving after elabora- 
tion, you cannot fail through the medium of your 
poem to reproduce the scene in the reader’s 
mind. 

Cyril E. Endacott. 
Plymouth, England. 


MEET THE EDITOR 


Editor, the Forum: 

How many editors, to whose magazines you as- 
pire to contribute, have you met? Editors, all 
rumors to the contrary, are not difficult to meet 
and most of them are very willing to discuss edi- 
torial needs with prospective contributors. 

Personally, I wasted so much time sending out 
unsolicited manuscripts to unknown editors that I 
am anxious to pass along the only short cut to 
publication which I have discovered. It is this: 
never send unsolicited manuscripts, if you are 
writing non-fiction of the newspaper feature or 
magazine article variety. Send out letters of in- 
quiry rather than manuscripts. Get busy when 
you get an answer saying: “We should like to 
see an article on the subject mentioned in your 
letter of recent date. We cannot give you a 
definite assignment, but if you care to submit, 
etc.” Restudy the magazine or paper, gather 
your material, and write as confidently as though 
you had a definite order. It is not an order, by 
any means, but it is up to you to make it equal 
to one. 


When the article is finished, call on the editor 
with it, if that is possible. You may not meet the 
editor. You may meet only his secretary, but 
you will become more than a name to at least one 
person in that particular office. 

Naturally, you must not expect to have your 
manuscript read while you wait, nor will it always 
be possible to get an idea passed on editorially on 
the spur of the moment, but that is not what you 
are after. You want to make yourself unobstru- 
sively, but definitely, known in that office. 

Perhaps it is quite unnecessary to warn the 
“visiting” writer to be very certain of her sub- 
ject before she presents it to an editor—certain 
that she can get the needed material and certain 
that she knows something about the magazine she 
is submitting it to. Nothing is worse than being a 
nuisance, and the uninformed amateur is just that. 

Some editors have test subjects which they offer 
to unknown writers. For instance, a friend of 
mine went to the office of a prominent editor re- 
cently with an idea for an article. She met the 
editor in question, presented her idea in outline 
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form, and was told that that subject was com- 
pletely handled by a member of the staff. 

“Is there no other subject connected with this 
in which you would be interested or a subject on 
which you are hoping to get an article?” 

“Yes,” said the editor, and he mentioned a 
human-interest problem with which he has tested 
many a young writer. He has never used an 
article on that subject, none of the articles sent 
have been quite good enough to suit him. He 
bought one once but decided against publishing it. 
But he feels that he can judge from the way the 
subject is handled whether or not the writer 
understands his magazine and is fitted to write 
for it. The article is returned with a letter, if 
the verdict is favorable, and that letter is often an 
invitation to visit the office and talk over other 
possible subjects. Such contacts have started 
many writers on the road to success. 

A certain newspaper editor, handling the maga- 
zine section of a big Sunday edition, is known for 
his willingness to talk over material with a writer. 
In taking a subject to his office, one sees his 
secretary who is capable of saying whether the 
subject looks promising or not. When I went 
there she said, “I think we could use something 
like that. Send in your story, care of Miss So- 
and-so (giving her name), and I will see that it 
gets to the editor promptly. If he likes it, he'll 
send for you.” 
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He did send for me and he told me definitely 
what was wrong with that story. Apparently 
everything was wrong but the subject. I had to 
re-write it entirely. I had the wrong slant. No 
amount of rejection slips could have set me right. 
He actually told me the slant he wanted and I 
re-wrote the story almost according to a pattern. 
He bought the second version and I sold him 
others without re-writing, because of the pattern 
he had outlined. 

Be familiar with the names of editors and de- 
partment editors. If you must mail your ideas, 
it is best to be able to direct them to a person 
by name, not merely to “The editor.” 

Make personal contacts. If you have a letter 
saying an editor would be interested in seeing 
your article, you have every excuse to go to his 
office later with your finished manuscript and to 
ask for him personally, adding, “I have an article 
he wanted to see.” You may eventually meet the 
chief. Editors are more friendly than they are 
pictured. But not even the friendliest editor 
wants to be annoyed with poor material. Study 
your market, study your subject, and write the 
very best you can. When you feel confident of 
the result, begin to visit the editors and become 
more than a name on the upper left-hand corner 
of the title-page. 

Elsie M. Hubachek. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


READY-MADE TITLES 


Editor, the Forum: 

After a story is written I can never find just 
the title for it. It costs me as much worry and 
trouble to christen a manuscript as it does a 
mother to name her baby, and even then my 
brain-baby seldom seems to “harmonize” with 
what I have chosen to call it. 

About three months ago a friend and I were 
discussing titles. We mentioned some that had 
appealed to us and some which we thought would 
make a favorable impression. Each of us got 
ideas from the other’s suggestions which called 
forth other titles. We soon had a list of some 
sixty headings, and I continue to add to them 
every time a new one comes to mind. Now, in- 
Stead of sweating blood over the necessary nomen- 
clature, I simply go down the list and pick out 
a title, and it is surprising how often I will find 
just what I am looking for. Occasionally a slight 
alteration will be necessary to make it “hit the 
spot.” To illustrate my point I will quote a few 


taken at random:—“Three-Cornered,” “One Night 
Last Summer,” “The Other-Half Child,” “Pop- 
Corn Pal,” “When the Gods Declare a Dividend,” 
and “The Triangle’s Apex.” 

I wrote a concentrated short story and con- 
sulted my list for that kind of title. 
on “Three-Cornered, 


I decided 
only I changed the hyphen 


” 
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to a dash, thus: “Three———Cornered,” which 
fitted like a glove. I had three characters, all of 
whom were cornered, literally and figuratively. 
I certainly should never have thought of this name 
for my story without the help of my list. 

The write-up of a certain vacation incident 
simply named itself “One Night Last Summer,” 
and the two blended perfectly. Another name I 
should never have thought of! 

I changed “The Other-Half Child” to “The 
Half-And-Half Child” and so entitled an article 
on divorce which I sold to Junior Home Magazine, 
partly, I am sure, because of the aptness of its 
title. 

It’s just like going into a shoe store and having 
the clerk find the right shoe for you. Sometimes 
a toe must be stretched or a button set over to 
make a perfect fit, and likewise a little revision of 
the title may be required. Just as there are end- 
less styles to choose from in shoes, so there are 
endless possibilities in titles and they are quite 
easy to assemble. 

One can readily appreciate the variety, elas- 
ticity, and adaptability of this method. Not only 
does it supply a name for your story but the titles 
themselves often suggest their own stories. 

Vivian McCullough. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
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Lhe Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of THe Writer. 


Auu-Strory—280 Broadway, New York, 
wants immediately three-part serials, 
30,000 words; two-part serials, 20,000 
words. Query editor first with synopses. 
Plots must be “heart-rending,” crowded 
with pathos, glamor, and action bearing 
directly on love interest, 


American Boy—d50 Lafayette Blod., 
Detroit, Mich., will not change its policies 
in regard to non-fiction, but owing to the 
recent merger with the Youth’s Com- 
panion, will temporarily suspend “The 
March of Science” department. As re- 
gards fiction, Mr. Pierrot, the managing 
editor, expects to be overstocked for at 
least one year, and so will buy only “ex- 
ceptional short stories of the usual 


length. 


American CuitpHoop—120 East 16th 
St., New York, uses articles and news- 
feature stories on up-to-date educational 
methods, especially as regards project 
methods and correlation with child’s en- 
vironment, Also accomplishments of na- 
tional and local organizations, and in- 
dividual teachers. Articles, 1,600 to 
2,000 words; news items, 2,000 to 2,500 


words. Timely material wanted four 
months ahead, news one month. Pays 
one-half cent a word, $10 a page for 
drawings. 


ATLANTICA—33 West 70th St., New 
York, wants articles, 1,500 to 4,000 words, 
on current topics, religion in modern life, 
literature and the arts, finance and busi- 
ness, travel, antiques, decorations. A 
continental flavor is preferred, particu- 
larly as related to Italy and South 
America. Also uses short stories with 
really original plots and _ considers 
serials, fictional or biographical in form. 
Pays on publication, “$10 to $15—more 
for material of unusual merit.” 


Beacon Press—25 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass., needs short stories, not more than 
2,000 words, preferably 1,800, for boys 
and girls from eight to fourteen years 
old. These must deal with happy, whole- 
some, outdoor life; have some ethical 
values, yet not be “preachy.” Marie W. 
Johnson, the editor, says, “we pay only 
one-third cent a word, but we pay on 
acceptance.” 
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Brentano’s Boox Cuat—l1 West 47th 
St., New York, can now use material up 
to 5,000 words. Bellamy Partridge, the 
editor, states he is on the lookout for 
novelties in viewpoint or handling, es- 
pecially articles with a whimsical or 
humorous turn. 


Fortune—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, the new business periodical spon- 
sored by the publishers of the weekly, 
Time, will first appear in February, 1930. 
Parker Lloyd-Smith, its editor, is par- 
ticularly interested in “contributions of 
fact regarding business and _ business 
men”; he also wants anecdotes about 
business leaders. He will pay according 
to the value of the information, and urges 
writers capable of getting special in- 
formation in their territory when called 
upon, to send in their names and ad- 
dresses. 


Tue Forum—441 Lexington Ave., New 
York, now prints first short stories 
“whenever we find a story which we think 
is up to our standard,” instead of 
monthly, as formerly was the practice. 
Regular space rates are paid for these 
stories. 


Frontier Stortes—Fiction House Pub- 
lications, 271 Madison Ave., New York, 
is in the market for colorful, strongly 
motivated, exciting adventure stories, set 
against any locale, but kept within 6,000 
words. One or two exceptionally good 
complete novels, 20,000 to 25,000 words, 
can also be used. 


Higuway Macazine—Middletown, Ohio, 
uses illustrated articles, up to 1,000 
words in length, on subjects related to 
highway construction and maintenance, 
and irrigation or drainage. Also buys 
photographs of improved and unim- 
proved roads. Pays one-half to two 
cents a word. 


Their 
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Monawk Rue Rerairer — Syracuse 
Bldg., Syracuse, New York, a bi-monthly 
paper now in its third year, pays two 
cents and up for feature articles run- 
ning to 1,000 words, of an educative or 
inspirational nature. Its public is retail 
salesmen and heads of floor-covering de- 
partments in retail stores. The editor, 
Ralph Richmond, states he is on the look- 
out for new names. 


Nesraska’s Own Macazine — Omaha, 
Neb., a new periodical, wants short arti- 
cles pertaining to Nebraska. Writers 
need not have lived in the State, but 
must make their material pertinent. Also 
considers short short stories, but chief 
need will be personality sketches, photo- 
graphs, and historic articles related to 
interesting lore of old-timers, Indians, old 
army forts, etc. Length, 2,500 words; 
but Mr. Charles E. Hall, the publisher, 
will be glad to be queried on articles re- 
quiring longer treatment. Will use little, 
if any, verse. Rates low at first; pay- 
ment will be made according to worth, 
and writers are advised to discuss this 
matter when querying or submitting. 


Ozarx Lire—Kingston, Ark., wants 
short stories and articles with Ozark 
flavor. Pays on publication, averaging 
one-half cent a word. O. E. Rayburn, 
editor, 


Poetry Review—American Section, 299 
Park Ave., New York, invites any one in- 
terested in participating in its plans to 
celebrate the 2,000th birthday of the 
poet, Vergil, to write to Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, Chairman of the Committee, at 
the above address. 


Quauity Pusuications, Inc.—49 West 
4bth St., New York, is a new market for 
material of three very different types. 
The American Short Story uses only 
fiction of the highest merit, with no re- 
strictions as to type, but limited to 2,500 
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to 5,000 words in length. The Thinker 
wants articles on modern trends in 
thought, findings of philosophers, psy- 
chologists, and scientists, particularly as 
related to the individual. Writers should 
query editor, as knowledge of subject 
plus ability to popularize material is re- 
quired. Popular Biography needs inter- 
esting vignettes, 1,000 to 1,500 words, of 
prominent contemporaries; also articles, 
3,000 to 5,000 words, in fictionized form 
describing characters as if they were 
actually living. William H. Kofoed, 
general editor, states payment is made 
on acceptance at good rates, with all 


rights purchased, but releases sometimes 
made. 


Reat Detective Tates anp Mystery 
Srorres—1050 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., is in the market for good stories of 
20,000 to 30,000 words. “They must be 
intensely interesting from start to fin- 
ish,” says Edwin Baird, the editor, “with 
plenty of thrills and excitement to keep 
the reader in suspense till the end.” For 
these and shorter stories, 1,000 to 10,000 
words, as well as fact articles on police 
and detective work, he promises to pay a 
good rate, giving decision within forty- 
eight hours. 


RecionaL Pusrications—80 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass., seeks articles, 1,500 
words on an average, of interest to 
plumbing and heating contractors. They 
should be from the point of view of well- 
established contractors, touching on the 
plumbing, heating, sanitary, and oil- 
burner business. The editor, Charles A. 


Stone, usually pays one cent a word on 
publication. 


Texas Commercian News—1435 Allen 
Bldg., Dallas, Texas, wants articles, 
1,000 to 1,500 words, with illustrative 
material on current phases of Texas 


business—retail, wholesale, industrial, 








banking, agriculture, transportation, 
credit, taxation, etc. Uses ghost stories 
on important Texas business topics, same 
length; also occasional fillers, 100 to 
200 words. Managing editor, E. H. 
Brown, particularly stresses the fact that 
his paper is a general business magazine; 
he does not wish the “typical trade paper 
kind of article.” For those dealing with 
Texas business in its broader aspects he 
pays, on the 20th of the month preced- 
ing publication, one-half cent a word and 


up; $1 and up for photographs. 


War Srories—Dell Publishing Company, 
100 Fifth Ave., New York, according to 
its editor, A. A. Wyn, is a “wide-open 
market for front-line stories and novel- 
ettes up to 20,000 words, of the dra- 
matic, fast-moving action type.” Humor- 
ous stories are also wanted, and the locale 
preferably should be the Western front. 
He urges writers to avoid hackneyed 
plots. Payments will be made every day, 
on acceptance, 


Woritv—53 Park Row, New York, has 
considerably reorganized its Sunday 
pages, no longer buying short stories, 
save an occasional unpublished serial by 
a well-known writer. Paul Palmer, the 
Sunday editor, is chiefly interested in 
articles of opinion on controversial sub- 
jects and news and feature stories. 
Length, 1,500 to 3,000 words. 


RANDOM REMARKS 


There have been changes in the edi- 
torial management of Dell men’s maga- 
zines. Harry Steeger is editing Sky 
Riders; George T. Delacorte, Jr., War 
Birds, Submarine Stories, and War 
Romances. . « The Radex Press, 
publishers of the Radio Index, is “re- 
ceiving an ample supply of manuscripts 
and would prefer to invite no more at 
the present time.” Upon ap- 


plication, the Commissioner of Laws, 
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Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., will forward to writers who are 
interested, material relating to the re- 
cent changes in Canadian copyright. 

The International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, sponsored by 
the League of Nations, is registering, 
free of charge, writers capable of doing 


Prize Offers 


E. C. Arxins anp Company—428 South 
Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind., pay $10 
each month for the best photograph of a 
home workshop. <A second award of $5 
is also given for each photograph ac- 
cepted by the judges, whose decision is 
final. ‘These payments will be continued 
through December, photographs being 
eligible for prizes of the month they 
reach the contest office. The pictures 
winning the $10 awards will be used in 
advertising, while names of the other 
winners will be published at the same 
time. 


Tue Booxmaxers—Bor 26, Callahan, 
Fla., offer a $500 prize for the best 
Italian sonnet submitted between June 1, 
1929, and June 1, 1930. All sonnets 
must be written in the strict form (rime 
scheme—a bbaabbaandcdecde; 
the sestet divided from the octave by a 
space, and indented according to rime). 
Any number of manuscripts may be en- 
tered, but none will be returned. All con- 
testants must be members of The Book- 
makers at least twelve months before the 
closing date, June 1, 1930. Address, 
Marjorie Bruce, Contest Editor, as 
above. 


Bozart—Bor 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga., 
offers, through the generosity of Ben- 
jamin Musser, a $200 cash prize for the 


Theiler 
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translation work. Any one interested 
should address the Director at 2, rue de 
Montpensier (Palais-Royal), Paris (ler), 
France. . . . The address of the 
Red Book and Blue Book Magazines is 
now The McCall Company, 230 Park 
Ave., New York. Editorial requirements 
are the same as before. 


and Awards 


best poem by a subscriber published dur- 
ing the year 1930, to be known as the 
Benjamin Musser Award. 


Tue Bozart Press—Bor 67, Station A, 
Atlanta, Ga., offers $25 for the best free 
verse poem published in Volume Three 
of Bozart, September-October, 1929, 
through July-August, 1930. No entries 
over fifty lines in length will be consid- 
ered; there are no restrictions as to sub- 
ject matter. A second prize of Bozart 
Books will also be given. Address Ernest 
Hartsock, editor, as above. 


Currron Arts Crus—through its Hon. 
Sec., Dramatic Section, 1 Alexandria 
Road, Clifton, Bristol, England, offers 
two cash prizes and a stage production 
to the authors of the six best short plays 
submitted before January 1, 1930. “The 
Club is particularly anxious to receive 
entries from overseas, to prove this en- 
terprize is doing a real service to the 
modern dramatic movement.” 


KaLemoscope—702 No. Vernon St., Dal- 
las, Texas, offers $25 in prizes for best 
answers to a questionnaire on the subject, 
“If you were editor of the Kaleidoscope, 
what would you do?” Contestants may 
make original suggestions, but must ac- 
company entries with a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. All material auto- 
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matically becomes the property of the 
Kaleidoscope’s editors. Contest closes 
March 1, 1930. Address as above. 


Lonemans, Green & Company—®5d Fifth 
Ave., New York, offer a second $2,000 
Juvenile Award for the best original 
unpublished story in English suitable 
for boys or girls, twelve to sixteen years 
old, unrestricted as to plot, style, or 
title. American history, adventure, and 
realistic stories of modern life are sug- 
gested as suitable types. Manuscripts 
may run 50,000 to 70,000 words. The 
competition closes Sept. 30, 1930. 


Ozark Lire—Kingston, Ark., having 
formed a poetry department by acquir- 
ing the verse magazine Prism, pays $5 a 
month for the best poem printed in its 
pages. Final prizes at the end of the 
year of $25, $10, and $5. Address The 
Prism, care Ozark Life. Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, the editor, will also pay $5 
for an acceptable slogan for the maga- 
zine. This award closes December I, 
1929. For each Ozark folk-song printed, 
$1 is paid. 


Epvcar Autan Por Socirery—640 Fort 
Washington Ave., New York, offers an 
annual prize of $100 for the best critical 
essay on the works of Poe. Entries may 
deal with some particular work, or give a 
general interpretation of Poe’s signifi- 
cance in world literature. MSS. must 
not exceed 2,000 words. Author’s name 
and address must not appear on the MS., 
but must be enclosed in a sealed envelope 
inscribed with a motto, which also is to 
be inscribed on the MS. 1930 is the first 
year, and entries must be submitted not 
later than April 30th of each year. The 
awards will be made not later than 
October 15th of every year. 


Puoto-Era Macazine — Wolfeboro, N. 
H., holds monthly photographic competi- 
tions, closing the last day of every 








month. Prizes worth $10, $5, and $3, 
to be awarded in photographic materials 
and honorable mentions, are offered. De- 
veloping must be done by the competitor. 
For data-blanks and subjects, address 
Advanced Competition as above. 


Portry Woritv—19 Stuyvesant St., New 
York, offers $200 first prize, $150 second 
prize, $100 third prize, and $50 fourth 
prize for the best poems submitted by 
subscribers and published in the first six 
issues of the magazine, beginning with 
the August, 1929, number. Address 
Henry Harrison, publisher, as above. 


Printinc Inpustry—608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., pays $5 for each 
“Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


The American Mercury prizes of $500 
each for the best articles about their ex- 
periences on the campus, written by a 
graduate from a men’s and women’s col- 
lege, respectively, of the class of 1929, 
have been awarded to Samuel Lipshutz, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and Miss Olive 
Brossow, of Withee, Wis. Mr. Lipshutz 
graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Miss Brossow from North- 
land College, Wisconsin. 


American Photography in its Ninth An- 
nual Photographic Contest has awarded 
the $100 first prize to John M. White- 
head of Alva, Scotland; $50 second prize 
to James McKissack, Glasgow, Scotland; 
$25 third prize to A. Swan Watson, 
Edinburgh, Scotland; $25 fourth prize 
to L. P. Tarbor, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Christian Herald and Doubleday, 
Doran and Company have awarded their 
$2,500 prize for the novel “best in- 
terpreting the spirit of Christianity to 
the modern world” to Eli Mullen, of 
New York. “Bethel” is the title of the 
tale set in the Kentucky blue-grass coun- 
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try. It will be run as a serial in the 
Christian Herald prior to publication. 


The Garden Club of America announces 
the award of the Emily Renwick Achieve- 
ment Medal for 1928 to Mrs. C. W. Mc- 
Kelvey of Boston for her monograph, 
“The Lilac.” The Emily Renwick 
Achievement Medal was instituted by the 
Short Hills Garden Club in memory of 
its first president, Mrs. Edward Ren- 
wick. It is awarded each year by a com- 
mittee of the Garden Club of America, 
from nominations received from all mem- 
ber clubs for outstanding achievement in 
the field of horticulture and gardening. 


The prize of £1,000 offered by Hodder 
and Stoughton Company, of England, 
for the best religious novel, has been 
won by Lettice U. Cooper’s “The Ship 
of Truth.” Miss Cooper, still in her 
twenties, is a graduate of Lady Margaret 
Hall, Oxford, and has written four his- 
torical novels. 


One of the Kahn Fellowships, valued at 
$5,000, has been awarded to Dr. Ulrich 
B. Phillips for one year abroad in which 
to study negro tenement labor and Eng- 
lish management of the cotton fields in 
the Soudan. 


The Massachusetts State Council, 
Knights of Columbus, has awarded its 
prizes for the best radio play dealing 
with Columbus’ voyage to America, as 
follows: first, $250 in gold, to R. Felix 
Doherty, a junior at Boston College; 
second, $100 in gold, to Leonard W. 
Morrison, of Monson, Mass., a graduate 
of Mass. Agriculture College. Honor- 
able mention also went to Anthony I. 
Werner, Southbridge, Mass.; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. Burns, Dorchester, Mass.; L. 
Haynes, Berkeley, Calif.; J. Arthur Hen- 
derson, Mattapan, Mass.; Madeline I. 
Randall, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Kathleen 
Morley Rogers, Chatham, Mass.; Anne 
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Marie McNamara, Melrose, Mass.; 
Clarence Glynn Fraser, East Boston, 
Mass.; Marguerite Ann Coffey, Law- 
rence, Mass.; Eleanor Hogan, Avon, 
Mass. 


A prize of a year’s tuition, equivalent to 
$400, offered by the school of speech and 
theater arts of Northwestern University 
for the best one-act play submitted, has 
been awarded to Miss Leslie A. Cameron, 
New York City, for her play, “Day of 
Glory.” Honorable mention was won by 
Benjamin Appel, New York, for his play, 
“At the Gate of Heaven,” and by S. T. 
Wolfe, Allentown, Pa., for “The Folks 
Come Up.” 


The Pathfinder’s prize of $140 ($7 a 
word) for the best wisecrack has been 
won by Henry A. Courtney, Atlanta, Ga. 
Ten prizes of $10 each were also won by 
Mrs. Jenell Tilton, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Will B. Rogers, Atlanta, Ga.; H. J. 
Ritchner, Amity, Ore.; Mrs. Walter F. 
Reineke, New Orleans, La.; Leila M. 
Jackson, Beatrice, Nebr.; <A. Phil 
Maurer, Orlando, Fla.; G. E. Sams, 
Danville, Va.; A. R. MacDonald, Mobile, 
Ala.; John Solomonson, Scarville, Ia.; 


and E. C. Twombly, Boston, Mass. 


The Photoplay Magazine $500 award 
for the best suggestion of a name for the 
talking pictures has been won by Howard 
B. Knight, Brooklyn, N. Y. The suc- 
cessful title, “Phonoplay,” was one of 
nearly sixteen thousand entered. 


The Poetry Review prizes, offered for the 
best poems about cathedrals, have been 
awarded as follows: first prize, $150, 
won by the sonnet of Joseph Auslander, 
New York, entitled “Cathedrals of the 
Heart”; second prize, $50, was tied by 
the poem, “York Minster,” by John 
Silver, Northampton, England, and the 
sonnet, “In a Cathedral,” by James A. 
Tyng, Harvard Club, New York; third 
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prize, $25, won by “Westminster Abbey,” 
by Dr. Mary Brent Whiteside, Ogle- 
thrope University, Atlanta, Ga.; and the 
fourth, $25, by the poem, “Cathedral 
Doors,” by E. F. Alden, Haddenham, 
Bucks, England. 


The Wednesday Club of St. Louis, Mo. 
has awarded $25 for the best narrative 
poem to E. Merrill Root. First honor- 
able mention was given to Verne Bright, 
and second honorable mention to A. M. 
Sullivan. 


The first Yale Review Award of $2,000 
has been given to Mr. George Young for 
his article in the Summer (1928) issue, 
entitled “The Near East Goes West.” 
Mr. Young, formerly in the British dip- 
lomatic service, is the author of “Con- 
stantinople,” “Egypt,” “Diplomacy, Old 
and New,” and several other books. The 
judges were the Hon. Elihu Root, Mr. 
J. L. Garvin, editor of the London “Ob- 
server,” and Mr. William Allen White, 
of “The Emporia Gazette.” 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years, the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years, and the annual George Louls Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon amy phase of Europeaa 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE—250 Park Ave., New 
York. $30, $20, and $10 monthly for letters on 
—_ topics. Contests close the 20th of each 
mont 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $65 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION—1816 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Penn. $2,000 for book MS. on 
religion in education. $2,000 for book MS. on the 
heroic appeal of Christianity to young people. Closes 
Mar. 1. See May WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY, LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
AND GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO.—$10,000 in addi- 
tion to book royalties for a novel. Closes Jan. 15. 
Send MSS. to Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. See Mar. WRITER. 


BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 So. State St., Chicago, 
Ill, Five monthly prizes of $100 each for true stories 
of real experience in 2,000 words. See June WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. $10 for best 
rhymed quatrain appearing in Bozart in 1929. 


Their 








BRENTANO’S—1 West 47th St., New York. Prix 
Brentano of 25,000 francs for best French novel 
published between March 1, 1929 and March 1, 1930. 


CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION—329 West 108th 
St., New York. $250 first prize, $125 second prize, 
$75 third prize, and $50 fourth prize for best short 
stories submitted by Americans. Closes Dec. 15. See 
Oct. WRITER. 


DODD, MEAD & CO.—$5,000 for a first novel. Closes 
Dec. 1. Send MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 West 
39th St., New York. See May WRITER. 


DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Penn. $1,000 plus 
book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U. S. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July WRITER. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO.—Garden City, N. Y. 
Second Scotland Yard Prize of $5,000 for mystery or 
detective story. Closes Dec. 31. See May WRITER. 


DRAMA LEAGUE—LONGMANS, GREEN PLAY- 
WRITING CONTEST FOR 1929. Advance royalties, 
$500 for long play, $150 for religious play, and $100 
for one-act play. Closes Dec. 31. Circular from Mrs. 
A. Starr Best, Drama League, Chicago, Ill, or 
Play Dept., Longmans, Green Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York. See Jaly WRITER. 


DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $26, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS—WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 
$2,500 for the best German novel or autobiography, 
(English language rights). Closes Dec. 31. See Sept. 
WRITER. 


INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 No. Delaware 
St., Indianapolis, Ind., $5 quarterly for the best poem 
by a subscriber. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
Various prizes of $5 for best poems. Consult current 
issue. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York, $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. 
$1,000 in prizes for best answers to the weekly Mis- 
take Picture. Consult current issue and address P. O. 
Box 480, Grand Central Station, New York. 


LIFE—Short Story Editor, 698 Madison Ave., New 
York, $3,000, $1,500, and $500 for the best short- 
stories published in Life in 1929. See Mar. WRITER. 


THE LINTHICUM FOUNDATION—Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School, 357 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., $1,000 and two prizes of $100 for the best essays 
submitted by March 1 on subject of U. S. Patent Law. 
See Aug. WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $7,500 for novel submitted by a new writer. 
Closes Dec. 1. See Aug. WRITER. 


THE 0. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. WRITER. 

POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ Prize of $100 for 
poems appearing in the magazine during the year 
ending in November. See Feb. WRITER. 


POETRY SOCIETY OF 8O. CAROLINA—63 Broad 
St., Charleston, S. C. $100 for best poem by a South- 
erner; $100 for best book df poems in current year by 
Southerner; both contests closing Feb. 28; $25 for best 
poem by member, closing date April 15. See Jan. 
WRITER. 
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Book Reviews 


Three prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 
rules printed herewith. The first prize for November is awarded 
to F. E. Washburn, of West Newton, Mass. 


Tue Wincrep Horst Antuotocy. By 
Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest 
Hill. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by F. E. Washburn 


Old saws to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, what a man eats or reads may mean 
little as self-revelation; but let him edit 
an anthology, and the careful reader 
should have a tolerably vivid impression 
of the range of a spirit, of its grasp on 
truth, its discriminations and peculiarities 
of appreciation. I am not attempting a 
psychoanalysis. I would only say that 
this addition to English anthologies bears 
the impress of a poet, at least, in its 
makeup. 

Here is a worthy and logical companion 
to “The Winged Horse,” the best compre- 
hensive guide to poetry. Unfortunately, 
it is a companion in form, also, and is, 
therefore, too bulky to slide in pocket or 
handbag. Heavy as it is, I have read and 
read in it with delight—all the old 
favorites as well as the new ones. What 
could be spared? Nothing, it seems, from 
Coleridge, Shelly, and Keats. As for 
Shakespeare, what a beautiful little book 
those selections would make, printed by 
themselves ! 

The authors, in their interesting and 
disarming introduction, claim that qual- 
ity alone has been their guide in choosing. 
The gold is here, in nuggets and heaps, 
but are there not samples of baser metal? 
Probably I merely reveal idiosyncrasies 
of taste in criticising another’s. 

If I were making an anthology, I could 
do with less of Whitman and Sandburg, 


and more of Emerson and Emily Dickin- 
son; but, there! I have everything in 
print of Emerson and Emily, and I am 
curious to discover the magic which has 
not touched me, so this is the very book 
I need! 

It is good to find such a liberal slice of 
Chaucer, but why the “Empty Purse,” 
skilful though it be? So, with Byron, 
is “Don Juan’s Education” (however 
apposite in Boston) the true gold? Could 
not these richly humorous pieces be 
matched, or excelled, in Holmes and 
Lowell, who are not represented? I mean 
J. R., of course, not Amy. Since Amy 


Lowell is included, why not give us her 
best poem? Possibly, Mr. Auslander does 
think “Night Clouds” her best, but I 


suspect that the aim is to give us a repre- 


sentative one. That aim would account 
for the presence of other poems by several 
authors, which, it seems to me, should not 
be included on a basis of pure quality,— 
some of Wordsworth, for instance. “Fire 
and Ice,” as a winnowing from Robert 
Frost, “would suffice.” 

No collection can call too many of the 
old ballads to suit me, but since so few 
can be chosen, why give two versions of 
“Jamie Douglas ?”—and why, in “Chevy 
Chase,” not leave the doughty Withering- 
ton fighting “upon his stumps”? 

Is not the Burns selection 
meagre? 

Lovelace’s immortal two are here. 
Their omission could not have been for- 
given, even in this day of shifting values. 

The choice among the very moderns 
is wisely meagre, but shows conclusively 
that they deserve a place. And yet (to 


rather 
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use an illustration from the introduction, 
which states that “Miss Millay’s ‘Euclid’ 
can go unabashed from a comparison with 
Milton’s sonnet on his blindness”), Cleo- 
patra’s Needle might be unabashed if set 
up beside the Matterhorn. Just try read- 
ing one, and then, the other. 

I shall not throw away my “Oxford 
Book of English Verse,” nor my “Golden 
Treasury,” any more than Mr. Joseph 
Auslander would; but, if I have to choose 
one anthology to give to a boy today, I 
think it will be “The Winged Horse.” He 


has its companion volume already. 
Kristin LavranspaTTer. By Sigrid Und- 
set. New York: Alfred Knopf. 1929. 
Reviewed by Renard W. Gisinger 


Crumbled and cold, the Viking hearths 
have brought 
Genius to light that sees and broods— 


imagines— 

Understands and dares! Most fairly 
wrought, 

Their structure stands anew; oh, noble 
lines! 

Sustained by surging tides of words that 
sense 

The sweep of Time, reserved and just, the 
pages 

Breathe! Men hate—love—fight—make 
recompense 

And hate—love—fight again while death 
presages. 


Wit there is, but one’s humor is not 

To laugh. There’s lofty seriousness; a 
blend 

Of flesh and soul; perspective seldom got 

Of life and death and commonness of end. 

All hail to Kristin’s rare and whole 
creator! 

Hail to Sigrid, fair and loving mater! 


TheWoer 
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A Prerace To Morats. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. New York: Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. 


Reviewed by Lydia Walker 


A brilliant mind and a searching one 
has played like a restless light upon the 
past and present social codes, to seek out 
truths and falsehoods, motives and man- 
dates, as they have come to us through 
the ages and brought us our manners and 
beliefs. Walter Lippman, in his ‘Preface 
to Morals,” writes somewhat solemnly of 
events as they have transpired in the 
world of art and literature, giving the 
reader opportunity for the quiet laughs 
that will strike us variously according 
to what happens to be our own way of 
looking at this thing called life. 

It is a book neither theological nor 
dogmatic, but dealing with both theol- 
ogies and dogmas at need, and again dis- 
missing them. Here is what might strike 
the eye of a divinity student as the excuse 
for the writing of sucha book: “Insofar 
as men have lost their belief in a heavenly 
king, they have to find some other ground 
for their moral choices than the revelation 
of his will.” 

The very lack of capitals, however, 
distinguishes the volume from a distinctly 
theological one. 

Those who are theatrically-minded will 
fall upon the section called “The Great 
Scenario.” In the prologue “the world 
was without form and void... .” The 
chapter is called “The Drama of Des- 
tiny.” For artists, there are rich bits 
about the dictating in earlier times of the 
exact contents, and even the position of 
the figures in a painting. 

For the falling of what Mr. Lippman 
calls “The Ancestral Order,” he finds just 
cause. “Humanism,” as he describes it, 
is the shape that every one’s personal con- 








victions must take. This responsibility is 
to be disclaimed by none. Indeed, evasion 
of it is impossible. 

Aristotle and Spinoza are among the 
philosophers most quoted. Not so much 
“to the pure” as to the puzzled are the 
contents directed; those who “feel a 
vacancy in their lives” are the readers in- 
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vited. Sensationalism plays no part, nor 
is sex ignored. The balance is well struck. 
A profound curiosity, however, is assumed 
on the part of the “puzzled,” some of 
whom it can well be imagined would be 
inclined to weaken before the three 
hundred and thirty-first page of close 


type. 





Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 
further notice: First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 


to THe Wrirer (new or renewal). 


The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if at any time the reviews received 


do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer's full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

‘(Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage as 
no reviews can be returned. 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“She (Mrs. Woolf) begins with the truth- 
tellers (Defoe, Swift, Trollope—in French, Mau- 
passant), proceeds to the romantics (Scott and 
Mrs. Radcliffe), then the novelists of character 
and the comedians (Dickens, Jane Austen, George 
Eliot), the psychologists (James, Proust, Dostoi- 
evski), the fantastics (Peacock and Sterne), and 
the poets (Bronté, Hardy, Meredith). You 
fancy yourself reading about changes in intel- 
lectual and social temper; the divisions sound 
like collegiate courses in literature. And at the 
end you are somehow aware of the reason why 
certain novels require certain forms, and aware, 
too, of the pleasure which these forms can give 
you.” Form anp THE Nover. Gilbert Seldes. 
The Bookman for October. 


“What, I asked myself, is the use of it all? 
We work and struggle all our lives, first to keep 
alive, and then to fulfill new desires which come 
to us as soon as the old ones are satisfied. We 
struggle to get an education, to develop person- 
ality. Does what we learn and do here die with 
us, or does it in some way, through contact with 
others, and the influence which we have upon 
them, leave some lasting impression?” Four 
Years or Cortece: “Wirn Honor.” By Olive 
Brossow. (This and another article received the 
awards for essays by American college graduates 


of 1929, offered by the American Mercury last 
March.) The American Mercury for October. 


“Though Captain Gilbert Imlay, the author 
of this tale in three volumes published in England 
in 1793, has been destined to be known to the 
world rather as the recipient of Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s famous love letters than as a writer of 
fiction, there is no doubt that he was our first 
American novelist.”. Tae First American Nove. 
Edith Franklin Wyatt. The Atlantic Monthly 
for October. 


“We are also indebted to Mme. Franklin-Grout 
for interesting details on the origin of the deep 
affection that united Gustave Flaubert to Guy de 
Maupassant.” Uwnrvsiisnep Lerrers or Guy DE 
Maupassant. Introduction and Comment by 
Pierre Borel. (Translated by Lawrence S. Mor- 
ris.) Plain Talk for October. 


“All these shortcomings, shameful as they may 
be, are as nothing in the scale against the educa- 
tional enterprise, the philanthropic generosity, 
and the intellectual eagerness of our people. No- 
where else on the planet is there so much study, 
so much desire to learn and understand.” THe 
Lust For Learninc. Will Durant. The Mentor 
for October. 
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WHAT IS YOUR TROUBLE? 


Beginning writers have told me they were afraid to come to me for help. 
Some of them thought that, because I had written for and edited large maga- 
zines and had helped prominent authors with books and stories, I would not be 
interested in them because they had not sold. They are wrong. I am very 
much interested in the beginner and in helping him succeed. Here is what 
really happens: 


A bond salesman came to me, saying that he had been trying to write 
for two years without a single acceptance. I plotted stories for him 
around some of his experiences, and helped him get five sales during our 
period of collaboration. 


A wife wrote me that, having some time of her own, she wished to 
write. She did not write well, but there was a note of sincerity in her 
copy; and I have just sent her a check for a manuscript which we sold 
to MARRIAGE STORIES. 


These are typical, recent samples. In the past six weeks, I have helped my writers, 
practically all of whom are beginners, place twenty-four manuscripts. 


Further information about names and sales will be sent on bona fide request. 
What is your trouble? I am human and I will enjoy helping you solve your problem. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Sat Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier's; 
Author of Narrative Technique. 


342 Madison Avenue New York City 











A Practical Course in Literary Psychology 


NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 
By Thomas H. Uzzell 


This is the only text which explains fully the 
successful methods evolved by Professor Walter B. 
Pitkin of Columbia University. A practical and 
complete course of instruction in literary psychology 
and plot making, telling how to get good story ideas 
and make them into strong plots. 


THE WRITER’S BOOKSHELF, HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
I enclose $2.50 
Please send me Thomas Uzzell’s NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 











@ When the first issue of THE WRITER appeared in 
1887, the editorial purposes of the magazine were thus 


defined: 


To be helpful, interesting, and in- 
structive to all literary workers. 

To give plain and practical hints, 
helps, and suggestions about 
preparing and editing manu- 
script. 

To collect and publish the experi- 
ences, experiments, and observa- 


To discuss in a practical way in- 
teresting questions of etymology, 
grammar, rhetoric, or verse- 
making. 

To record the important news of 
the literary world. 

To aid young writers in reaching 
the publie by advising them how 


tions of literary people, for the 
benefit of all writers. 


To note improved methods and 
labor-saving devices for literary 
workers. 

To print entertaining personal 
articles by and about noted 
literary people. 


to make their copy salable. 


To be of value to the writers of 
sermons, lectures, letters; to the 
student of language; to the lover 
of literature; to all, in brief, 
who write for the newspaper, 
the magazine, or the book-pub- 
lisher. 


@ After more than four decades of publication, THE 
WRITER continues to be solely and conscientiously de- 
voted to the interests of readers. Independence has been 
the solid foundation of success. No ulterior motives are 
injected into its editorial or advertising pages. We refuse 
all doubtful advertising, including correspondence schools 
of song, scenario, or fiction writing. 


@ THE WRITER will continue to succeed in proportion 
to the support which it receives from its readers, a support 
reflected in personal advice on problems of policy, in con- 
tributions to its columns, and in the cordial personal inter- 
est which prompts present readers to bring it to the atten- 
tion of others of similar tastes. 


@ We are pleased to offer the following introductory rates: 





“Every young writer should 
be familiar with this valuable 
magazine, not simply for the 
sake of the list of prizes, but 
for the tips given in ‘The 
Manuscript Market,’ and its 
numerous helpful articles.’’— 
John Clair Minot, Literary 
Editor, Boston Herald, 


THE WRITER, Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
I enclose $ 

subscription beginning 

special rate checked: 
$1.00 for 5 months. 
$3.00 for 14 months (yearly rate $3.00). 


(check or money order) for my 


“IT sold one $50.00 story and 
made a connection which thus 
Address far has netted me $500.00 
through tips in The Writer.” 
—Colonel Brown. 
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